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Your  Department  of 
Public  Welfare 

1984  Annual  Report 


Michael  S.  Dukakis,  Governor 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.. 


le  average  we1 


is  white. 

is  composed  of  a  30-year-old  mother  and  two  children. 

speaks  English. 

has  lived  in  Massachusetts  for  10  years. 

has  been  on  welfare  for  less  than  two  years. 

receives  less  than  $4,300  in  cash  per  year  to  pay  for  rent,  utilitie 

fuel,  clothing,  transportation  and  other  household  expenses. 


To  the  Citizens  of  the  Commonwealth: 

Each  month,  half  a  million  people  in  Massachusetts  receive  assistance 
"5s    from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  More  than  40%  are  children. 
I     Over  20%  are  elderly.  The  rest  are  young  mothers,  the  disabled, 

refugees  and  the  homeless. 

With  an  annual  operating  budget  of  two  billion  dollars,  Public  Welfare  is 
the  largest  single  agency  in  Massachusetts.  With  nearly  5,000  employees 
in  60  local  offices,  Public  Welfare  also  has  the  "distinction"  of  being  one  of 
the  state's  biggest  bureaucracies. 

It  is  a  huge  system  that  must  be  managed  carefully  and  compassionately 
with  one  eye  on  making  sure  poor  families  are  fed,  clothed  and  housed, 
and  the  other  eye  on  continuing  to  be  fiscally  accountable  to  the 
Commonwealth's  taxpayers. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  made  progress  on 
both  fronts.  We  have  launched  major  savings  and  revenue  initiatives 
which  netted  $200  million  this  year.  These  savings  and  revenue  have 
allowed  us  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  poor  by  raising  benefit 
levels  and  funding  new  programs— all  without  having  to  take  another  bite 
out  of  taxpayers'  wallets. 

These  initiatives  have  created  an  employment  and  training  program  that 
has  become  nationally  known  and  brought  the  state's  AFDC  caseload  to 
its  lowest  level  in  more  than  a  decade.  These  initiatives  kept  Medicaid 
costs  from  rising  more  than  2.6%  this  year— an  increase  that  is  half  the 
rate  of  national  health  care  inflation.  And  these  initiatives  have  restored  a 
sense  of  dignity  to  the  poor  whose  lives  depend  on  assistance  from 
Public  Welfare. 

Sincerely, 


Charles  M.  Atkins 

Commissioner 
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Putting  Compassion 
Back  in  Public  Welfare 


In  his  1983  inaugural  address,  Massachusetts 
Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis  made  helping  the 
homeless  a  top  human  services  priority.  The 
day  Governor  Dukakis  took  his  oath  of  office, 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  funding 
only  two  permanent  homeless  shelters— both  in 
the  Boston  area. 

Today,  a  statewide  network  of  17  homeless 
shelters  receive  Public  Welfare  dollars.  These 
shelters  provide  a  bed,  meals,  counseling, 
housing  and  medical  assistance  for  up  to 
1 ,300  homeless  families  and  individuals  per 
night.  In  addition,  24  non-profit  organizations 
throughout  Massachusetts  receive  Public 
Welfare  mini-grants  to  operate  emergency 
shelters  in  churches  and  community  buildings. 
These  emergency  shelter  mini-grants  have 
meant  an  increase  of  over  300  homeless 
shelter  beds  this  winter. 

Benefit  Increases.  During  1984,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth, 
AFDC  and  General  Relief  recipients  in  Massa- 
chusetts received  a  combination  4%  cost-of- 
living  (CoL)  increase,  5%  increase  in  the 
standard  of  need  and  a  clothing  allowance. 
These  three  benefits  are  part  of  Public  Wel- 
fare's efforts  to  provide  a  more  humane  life  for 
Public  Assistance  recipients  in  Massachusetts. 
Prior  to  1984,  AFDC  recipients  had  received 
only  4  CoL  increases  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
4%  CoL  this  year  raised  the  average  monthly 
AFDC  grant  to  $370  per  month  and  the  aver- 
age monthly  General  Relief  grant  to  $226. 


Department  of  Public  Welfare  Shelter  Programs 
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During  1984,  Public  Welfare  funded  a  total  of 

17  permanent  shelters  and  24  emergency  shelters  statewide 


Nutrition  Outreach.  A  1983  nutrition  survey 
by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health  found  that  as  many  as  17,500  children 
in  the  Commonwealth  were  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition. The  number  of  people  on  Food 
Stamps  in  Massachusetts  had  dropped  10% 
since  1981,  when  the  Federal  government 
eliminated  funding  for  Food  Stamp  outreach. 
The  study  found  that  32%  of  the  children 
surveyed  were  eligible  for  Food  Stamps,  but 
were  not  receiving  them.  Governor  Dukakis 
and  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  responded 
to  the  problems  of  hunger  in  Massachusetts  by 
allocating  $250,000  to  Public  Welfare  for  nutri- 
tion outreach  in  12  targeted  communities.  Pub- 
lic Welfare  funded  mini-grants  to  local  agencies 
which  were  designed  to  break  down  the  barri- 
ers to  applying  for  Food  Stamps  and  assist 
poor  families  with  children  and  the  elderly  in 
making  applications. 

Public  Welfare  also  began  a  major  effort  to 
enroll  children  in  Project  Good  Health,  a 
Medicaid  program  which  provides  regular 
nutrition  assessments,  diagnosis,and  screen- 
ing for  children  up  to  age  21.  In  1984,50,000 
children  were  enrolled  in  Project  Good  Health. 


Annual  Welfare  Benefits  for  a  Family  of  Three 
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ihe  state,  in  its  continuing  effort  to  fatten  its  coffers  and  reduce 
child  poverty,  is  planning  new  administrative  steps  and  legislation 
to  beef  up  collections  from  parents  who  renege  on  child  support 
payments. 

"The  steps  are  aimed  at  reducing  an  estimated  $100  million  the 
state  must  pay  each  year  in  welfare  to  support  those  who  otherwise 
would  be  supported  by  the  absent  parent." 


The  Worcester  Telegram 
January  31,  1984 
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1984:  Savings  and  Revenue  a 

Record  $200  Million 


For  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  1984  was  a  year  marked  by  new 
directions.  For  the  past  several  years,  Public 
Welfare  had  been  an  agency  which  focused  its 
efforts  on  spending.  Each  month,  a  half  million 
poor,  elderly  and  disabled  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth depend  on  Public  Welfare  to  provide 
cash  and  medical  assistance.  Providing  that 
helping  hand  continues  to  be  Public  Welfare's 
top  priority.  The  Department  operates  a  total  of 
twelve  assistance  programs  ranging  from  Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children  (AFDC), 
Medicaid,  General  Relief,  SSI  and  Food 
Stamps,  to  Refugee  Assistance,  homeless 
sheltering  programs  and  Child  Support 
enforcement. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  made  employment  and  actual 
cash  collections  a  major  priority.  Since  its  start 
in  October  1983,  the  Employment  and  Training: 
CHOICES  program,  has  placed  12,000  welfare 
clients  into  jobs  paying  an  average  of  $5.00  per 
hour.  This  effort  has  paid  off  in  big  dividends 
not  only  for  Public  Welfare's  clients  but  for  the 
Commonwealth's  taxpayers  as  well.  As  a  result 
of  this  first  in  the  nation  program,  Massachu- 
setts' welfare  caseload  is  at  a  twelve  year  low. 


The  savings  to  taxpayers  from  the  caseload 
drop  was  $21 .7  million  during  1984. 

The  second  new  direction  for  Public  Welfare  is 
in  the  area  of  actual  cash  collections.  In  1984, 
Public  Welfare  collected  a  total  of  $846  million", 
placing  the  Department  second  among  state 
agencies  in  cash  collections.  (The  Department 
of  Revenue  ranks  first.)  Public  Welfare's  Finance 
division  collected  a  total  of  $29  million  in  1984 
from  recipients  and  Medicaid  providers  who 
were  overpaid.  The  division  surpassed  its 
collections  goal  by  16%  and  brought  in  48% 
more  money  than  in  the  previous  year.  Despite 
the  dropping  caseload,  Public  Welfare's  Child 
Support  Enforcement  division  collected  $43 
million  dollars  from  absent  parents— 7%  above 
FY  1983  collections. 

New  Medicaid  collections  totaled  $8  million 
bringing  total  Medicaid  savings  to  $89  million, 
nearly  $20  million  above  the  savings  goal.  Total 
savings  and  revenue  for  the  Department  in 
FY'84  were  $200  million,  a  figure  which  eguals 
11%  of  total  expenditures.  A  Public  Welfare 
record.  A  new  direction. 

"Includes  $766  million  in  Federal  reimbursements. 
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Welfare's  Declining  Share  of  State  Budget  FY75-FY85 
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Total  for  each  year  includes  new  and 
continuing  initiatives. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1984,  Public  Welfare's  spending 
totalled  $1-9  billion.  Savings  and  revenue  of 
$200  million  were  a  record  11%  against  total 
expenditures.  This  savings  and  revenue  does 
not  include  the  $766  million  collected  in  Federal 
reimbursements. 


Massachusetts  AFDC  Error  Rate  1980-1984 
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In  July  of  1984,  Public  Welfares  AFDC  error  rate  dropped  to  5.3%,  the  lowest 
it  has  ever  been.  The  error  rate  reduction  is  a  result  of  a  concerted  effort  to 
reduce  error  in  the  AFDC,  Medicaid  and  Food  Stamp  programs.  By  focusing 
workers  on  error  prone  cases,  increasing  local  office  staff,  reducing  worker 
caseloads  and  increasing  case  redeterminations,  error  rates  have  been 
reduced  in  all  three  programs.  In  January,  errors  in  Medicaid  dropped  to 
less  than  2%— or  50%  lower  than  the  1983  error  rate. 


Public  Welfare's  share  of  Massachusetts'  total  state  budget  has  experi- 
enced a  steady  decline  from  a  high  of  33%  in  1975  to  25%  in  FY85.  While 
there  are  many  reasons  for  this  drop — the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  in  1980  and  the  decline  in  the  AFDC  caseload— it  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  public  assistance  has  been  reduced  relative  to 
other  state  programs. 
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"Massachusetts,  in  contrast  to  six  states  surveyed  by  the  state 
Welfare  Department,  has  continued  to  experience  a  decline  in  its 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  caseload  since  the 
federal  cutbacks  of  1981  and  1982 . . ." 

'  7  think  there  are  a  number  of  reasons.  One  is  the  economy— the 

jobs  are  there;  Welfare  Commissioner  Charles  M.  Atkins  said 

'Frankly,  the  only  other  reason  I  can  figure  out  why  the  caseload 
has  continued  to  drop  is  ET,  or  the  Employment  and  Training 
program.' " 

The  Boston  Globe 
August  23,  1984 


Welfare  Caseload 
Lowest  in  Twelve  Years 


In  December  of  1984,  the  number  of  Massa- 
chusetts families  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  hit  a  twelve  year 
low  of  83,721. 

The  caseload  decline  is  the  result  of  three  key 
factors:  tighter  Federal  eligibility  standards,  a 
healthy  state  economy  and  a  new  welfare 
employment  program  known  as  Employment 
and  Training:  CHOICES. 

In  1981,  the  Reagan  Administration  made 
major  changes  in  the  way  welfare  eligibility  is 
determined.  Those  changes  had  a  serious 
effect  on  working  poor  people  throughout  the 
country.  In  Massachusetts  alone,  26,000  work- 
ing poor  families  were  dropped  from  the  welfare 
rolls,  and  lost  not  only  their  AFDC  cash  benefits 
but  their  health  care  benefits  through  the  Medi- 
caid program  as  well.  By  the  end  of  1982,  the 
caseload  decline  due  to  the  Federal  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (OBRA)  had  leveled 
off,  but  the  tightened  AFDC  eligibility  rules 
continue  to  have  a  lessening  effect  on  the  num- 
bers of  working  poor  who  are  eligible  for  AFDC. 


Top  Ten  Welfare  States 

AFDC  Caseload  and  Unemployment  Rate  Trends 

December  1982  to  July  1984 
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Source:  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
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Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 
Office  of  Research,  Planning  and  Evaluation. 


Of  the  ten  largest  welfare  states  in  the  country, 
only  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  saw  a 
drop  in  their  AFDC  caseload  between  1982  and 
1984,  yet  all  experienced  improvement  in  their 
employment  picture. 


In  October  of  1984,  Massachusetts'  unemploy- 
ment rate  stood  at  3.7%.  This  healthy  economic 
indicator  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. Between  1982  and  1984,  all  ten  of 
the  nation's  largest  welfare  states  experienced 
a  drop  in  their  unemployment  rate.  Yet  only  two 
states,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania, 
experienced  a  drop  in  the  number  of  families 
on  welfare. 

The  majority  of  people  on  AFDC  are  not 
counted  in  states'  unemployment  statistics 
because  people  on  welfare  are  not  usually 
officially  defined  as  "looking  for  work."  However, 
in  Massachusetts,  12,000  welfare  clients 
entered  the  labor  force  since  October  of  1983— 
many  for  the  first  time— though  a  new  Public 
Welfare  program  called  Employment  and  Train- 
ing: CHOICES  and  known  as  "E.T."  These 
three  factors:  E.T,  a  healthy  state  economy  and 
tighter  welfare  eligibility  have  combined  to 
reduce  the  AFDC  caseload  and  save  Massa- 
chusetts taxpayers  $21 .7  million  in  1984. 
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In  an  effort  to  improve  services  to  clients,  Public  Welfare  has  returned  to  a  caseload  system  of  work 
assignment.  During  the  previous  state  administration,  the  Department  had  operated  like  a  bank. 
Clients  came  into  offices  and  saw  any  worker  who  was  available.  The  return  to  a  caseload  system 
has  given  clients  and  Public  Welfare  employees  a  sense  of  continuity,  reduced  error  and  brought 
greater  compassion  to  the  delivery  of  services. 

The  new  system  has  benefited  workers  and  clients  equally.  During  1984,  over  150  additional  welfare 
caseworkers  were  hired,  trained  and  assigned  to  local  offices.  This  reduced  average  caseloads  per 
worker  to  175  AFDC  cases  and  450  Medicaid  cases— a  major  step  toward  lightening  the  work  load 
for  Public  Welfare  employees  and  improving  services  for  Public  Welfare  clients. 


"  'My  sense  is  that  this  is  the  most  successful  program  in  the 
country,'  Dukakis  told  me . . .  'We're  getting  people  into  permanent, 
productive  jobs  where  they  can  make  more  money  than  they  could 
ever  get  on  welfare,  and  we're  saving  money  for  the  state  and  federal 
government  at  the  same  time.'  " 

William  Raspberry 
The  Washington  Post 
July  6,  1984 


12,000  Welfare  Recipients 
Get  Jobs  Through  "E.T." 


As  of  January  1,  1985,  12,000  Massachusetts 
welfare  recipients  had  entered  jobs  through  a 
new  program  called  Employment  and  Training: 
CHOICES.  Known  as  E.T.,  the  program  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  the  state's  welfare  caseload 
is  at  its  lowest  level  in  twelve  years. 

Unlike  punitive  "workfare"  programs  operated 
by  other  states,  E.T.  is  designed  to  Offer  work 
incentives  to  welfare  recipients  and  give  people 
the  help  they  need  to  become  independent  of 
the  welfare  system. 

E.T.  participants  may  receive  career  planning, 
education  and  skills  training,  on-the-job 
training  through  supported  work  programs 
and  job  placement  assistance  through  the 
Division  of  Employment  Security.  The  E.T 
program  also  provides  day  care  for  a  full  year 
after  the  person  takes  a  job,  and  transportation 
allowances  are  available. 


Since  E.T.  began  in  October  1983,  a  total  of 
12,000  welfare  recipients  have  gone  into  full- 
and  part-time  jobs. 

Full-time  jobs  obtained  through  the  E.T.  pro- 
gram pay  an  average  of  over  $5  per  hour.  On 
the  average,  E.T.  graduates  have  been  able  to 
double  their  gross  income— $4,300  per  year  on 
AFDC  versus  $9,700  in  wages.  Over  70%  of  the 
jobs  provide  health  insurance  and  the  pro- 
gram's 30  day  retention  rate  is  85%.  More  than 
40,000  welfare  recipients  have  registered  for 
E.T.  and  the  program  is  expected  to  save  tax- 
payers more  than  $100  million. 

More  than  4,000  Massachusetts  businesses 
have  hired  E.T.  graduates  as  electronic 
assemblers,  computer  operators,  medical 
secretaries,  word  processors,  practical  nurses, 
lab  assistants,  medical  claims  analysts,  car- 
penters and  computer  programmers,  among 
other  jobs. 


Companies  which  have  actively  participated  in 
the  E.T.  program  include:  Norton  Company, 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts, 
Stride-Rite,  American  Optical  Corporation, 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Bank  of  Boston, 
K  &  M  Electronics,  Inc.  and  thousands  of 
traditional  and  high  technology  manufacturing 
firms,  medical  institutions,  banks  and  other 
service  industries. 
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"Every  now  and  then  there's  some  good  news  o. 
government— not  about  how  many  of  our  tax  dollars  they  want  to 
spend,  but  how  many  of  those  tax  dollars  they  have  saved.  And 
when  that  happens  it's  cause  for  some  celebration  and  some 
ongratulations  all  round . .  ^Mf 

e  Boston  Herald 
itorial 
November  23,  1984 


Medicaid  Computer 
Saves  $56  Million 


Massachusetts  is  a  state  that  prides  itself  on 
being  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  medical  care 
and  computer  industries. 

Yet,  for  the  last  17  years,  the  state's  Medicaid 
program  had  been  in  the  dark  ages,  with  many 
Medicaid  claims  being  processed  by  hand  on 
index  cards  out  of  shoeboxes.  But  in  October 
of  1984,  Public  Welfare  marked  the  one  year 
anniversary  of  its  sophisticated,  state-of-the-art 
Medicaid  computer  system.  In  1984,  its  first 
year,  the  Medicaid  Management  Information 
System  (MMIS)  saved  the  Commonwealth's 
taxpayers  $56  million  in  Medicaid  costs.  As  a 
result,  Medicaid  expenditures  rose  2.6%  in 
fiscal  year  1984  compared  to  an  average  of 
10%  per  year  for  the  past  ten  years.  In  1984, 
the  computer  system  processed  more  than  17 
million  Medicaid  claims,  most  within  21  days 
compared  to  the  45  day  processing  time 
under  the  previous  manual  system.  By  using 
over  100  computer  checks  or  edits,  MMIS  is 
able  to  discover  and  deny  payment  for  claims 
which  are  improper,  incorrect  or  fraudulent. 
Cumulative  savings  from  MMIS  through  fiscal 
year  1986  are  expected  to  total  $153  million. 

Other  Medicaid  Savings.  In  addition  to  the 
savings  from  computerized  Medicaid  pay- 
ments, Public  Welfare  saved  an  additional 
$63  million  in  its  Medicaid  budget  between 
October  1,  1983  and  September  30,  1984.  Cash 
recoupments  have  grown  230%  compared  to 
the  same  time  period  only  two  years  ago. 


Management  and  policy  initiatives  account  for 
$56  million  in  savings.  These  include: 

•  opportunities  for  Medicaid  recipients  to 
voluntarily  enroll  in  an  HMO-style  coordinated 
health  care  program  called  The  Health 
Connection. 

•  purchasing  medical  goods  and  services 
(such  as  eyeglasses)  in  bulk  for  greater  cost 
savings  and  quality 

•  the  implementation  of  Chapter  372, 
Massachusetts'  hospital  cost  containment  law. 


Access  to  services.  During  1984,  Public 
Welfare  began  a  major  effort  to  ensure  that 
over  400,000  Medicaid  clients  throughout  the 
state  have  equal  access  to  quality  health  care 
services.  As  a  result  of  these  activities,  more 
than  9,500  physicians  have  enrolled  in  the 
Medicaid  program.  In  September  of  1984, 
Public  Welfare  re-opened  a  special  Medicaid 
office  at  Boston  City  Hospital,  part  of  a  new 
program  to  improve  health  care  services  for 
General  Relief  recipients  and  the  homeless. 


Medicaid  Computer  Savings  FY84-FY86 

Savings  for  each  Fiscal  Year  are  cumulative 
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Seated  from  left  to  right  beneath  a  bas-relief  of  Boston  Mayor  James  Michael  Curley  in  the  old  Board- 
room of  the  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Public  Welfare  Department  are:  Walter  Holmes,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Administration;  Jolie  Bain  Pillsbury,  Associate  Commissioner  for  Eligibility  Operations; 
Joanne  Bluestone,  Associate  Commissioner  for  Medical  Payments;  Leah  Sprague,  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Legal  Affairs;  Joseph  Gallant,  Associate  Commissioner  for  Project  Management; 
Matthew  Fishman,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Budgeting  and  Cost  Control;  Terrell  Samuels, 
Deputy  Associate  Commissioner  for  Eligibility  Operations;  Paul  Provencher,  Deputy  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Employment  and  Training;  Charles  Atkins,  Commissioner;  Thomas  Sellers, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Finance;  Thomas  Glynn,  Deputy  Commissioner;  Carmen  Canino, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Policy;  Elyse  Jacob,  Deputy  Associate  Commissioner  for  New  Programs; 
Barbara  Burke-Tatum,  Associate  Commissioner  for  Employment  and  Training;  Elizabeth 
Vorenberg,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Research,  Planning  and  Evaluation. 

Standing  from  left  to  right:  William  Carito,  Director  of  Legislation;  Donna  Cain,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  for  Personnel;  James  Leitner,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner;  Lee 
Chelminiak,  Director  of  Communications;  Chela  Tawa,  Director  of  Community  Relations,  Margaret 
Mulligan,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Helen  Cort,  Assistant  Director  of  Hearings. 
Teri  Bergman,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  External  Affairs:  Roland  Cassavant,  Director  of  Hearings; 
Gene  DeLucia,  Acting  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  for  Systems;  William  Ramsey,  Executive  Assis- 
tant and  Joel  Watson,  Deputy  Associate  Commissioner  for  Medical  Payments  not  available  for  photo. 
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